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Having accepted with many misgivings as to my ability to prepare 
any thing worthy of your consideration, an invitation to read a brief 
paper before the members of our Society, I propose to occupy but a small 
portion of your time with a subject of vital interest to every tiller of 
the soil, whether he call himself horticulturist, fruit culturist, or farmer : 
THE VALUE OF BIRDS. 

I do not propose to treat this subject here to-night, from any senti- 
mental point of view. Much as I may be moved in my own feelings by 
the beauties of song, of plumage, or of character of my friends of the 
feathered tribes, all these partialities — weaknesses, if you will—TI 
shall endeavor to leave severely on one side, and to consider only the 
question of their practical economic value to the husbandman. 

Not that I shall be able to say of any one of the eight hundred diff- 
erent kinds of birds, which inhabit different parts of the United States, 
this bird does just this specified proportion of good, or just this cer- 
tain amount of harm. The man does not live who can approximate, 
with certainjty, such a conclusion, or give you any reliable data for 
such pretended certainties. No one but a charlatan and pretender, 
in the present state of our science, will profess to give, by tables of 
units, the merits or the demerits of even a single species. It is simply 
impossible. In Europe, the case is somewhat different. There, for many 
years, at a large outlay of money and of time, with the support and 
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encouragement of government, the most thorough investigations and 
careful aggregation of facts bearing upon the value of birds have been 
made with results so complete in many instances as to amount almost 
to a thorough demonstration. But in this country it is not so. We 
cannot give you facts, except in broken series. The facts we can sup- 
ply are valuable, instructive, suggestive. They point strongly to cer- 
tain conclusions, but they are isolated, incomplete and are not exhaus- 
tive. They. may warrant us to form opinions, and those opinions may 
be well or ill formed, according to our more or less favorable opportuni- 
ties for forming them, but for the present they must be only opinions, 
and not positive knowledge. 

I frankly state to you, thus in advance, the unsatisfactory nature of the 
ground I am to occupy, and the difficulties of the road I propose with 
you to travel. I shall therefore not attempt, except ina very general 
way, andonly on general principles, to defend the character of our 
American birds, singly or collectively. Nor do I propose to consider, 
except in the way of example, or as an illustration, any particular 
species. 

We are all interested, whether we feel any interest or not, that is, 
all of us who have any interest in the successful tilling of the soil, in 
the investigations now being made in Europe, in reference to the rava- 
ges of insects, the means of averting them and the value of birds as 
one of the instruments for checking the frightful destruction of property 
occasioned by these pests. As the precursor, and necessary preface to 
the views I propose to submit, let me briefly narrate some of the expe- 
riences of the agriculturists on the other side of the water. They are 
important and suggestive. During the last quarter of a century, for 
some cause or causes, in France, Germany, and in many portions of 
Central Europe, there has been a constant, steady and alarming in- 
crease of insects. The ravages of the canker-worm in the orchards of 
New England, of the cotton-worm, and the army-worm at the South, 
and of the grasshoppers at the west, are but slight and unimportant 
evils in comparison with the wide-spread havoc made in Central Eu- 
rope by the cockchafer, the night butterfly and other kinds of insects. 
It would be well for us of America to study both the phenomena of 
these insect plagues, and the expedients resorted to to abate or prevent 
them. The laws of Prussia, which hold every man guilty of a misde- 
meanor and subject to heavy fines if he permit the caterpillar to re- 
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main unexterminated in his garden, might to advantage be repeated 
here. Such a law applied in Massachusetts, to the canker-worm, and 
rigidly enforced, would not be long in divesting this scourge of nearly 
all its terrors, and very possibly would remove it altogether in time. 

The causes which have led to the extraordinary increase of insects in 
Europe, are principally twofold; one of these, the great increase of 
land under tillage with improved instruments of husbandry, has un- 
doubtedly had something to do with the increase of certain kinds. A 
man who has only a small patch under cultivation finds it hard enough 
to keep the destructive subterranean caterpillars from his vegetables. 
How impossible for him who has hundreds or thousands? Then deep 
ploughing turns under and out of the reach of their natural enemies 
some of the most destructive kinds of larvae. No one thing has con- 
tributed more than this deep ploughing to favor the growth and increase 
of the terrible cockchafer. 

The other cause, and a very prominent one, is the decrease of birds. 
In some cases, this decrease of birds and this increase of insects has 
been cause and effect. The great Frederick of Prussia once nearly extef> 
minated the sparrows in his kingdom, in a fit of royal wrath, because they 
took agrarian liberties with his fruit ; and what was the consequence? The 
caterpillars, which the sparrows had kept in check, having no one now 
to prevent their increase, multiplied at such a fearful rate, that they swept 
before them the foliage, and with the foliage all the fruit also. It is 
said that for two years not a cherry, apple, peach, plum, currant or any 
kind of fruit could be raised in any portion of the kingdom. 
Sensible at last of his mistake, this great king, conquered for the first 
time, in a field where his impotence was but too apparent, yielded to the 
necessity, and expended more money in re-introducing #he sparrow than 
he had wasted in destroying them, but only after the loss to his subjects 
of millions of dollars. Shall such a fact as this be dumb to us? Are 


we, of this country, only to learn the value of birds after we have des- , 
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troyed our benefactors? But I will not anticipate. 

From whatever causes it may be, this fearful increase of destructive 
insects and the terrible devastations it has caused, destroying alike the 
vineyards of the wine-grower, the orchards of the cultivator of fruit, the 
gardens of the horticulturist, and the farms and crops of the agricul- 
turist, has naturally caused the deepest alarm and sense of danger to 
whole communities. The governments of France, Switzerland, Prussia, 
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Bavaria and other German States, have sought by various expedients to 
arrest, if possible, this fearful evil. But thus far all their efforts have 
been almost as unavailing as would be the attempt to bale out the sea. 

Let me give you one striking instance, all the facts of which are well 
authenticated, and which will serve to teach us several very important 
lessons as well as afford a remarkable illustration of the enormous 
amount of destruction that follows the unchecked development of certain 
kinds of insects. I have spoken of the night butterfly of Europe, 
called also the monne, or nun. ‘The miller, as its name implies, is a 
nocturnal insect, and is, therefore, one not easy to capture. It is im- 
mensely productive, and its larvee feed upon the foliage of forest trees, 
where, unchecked, they increase very rapidly, completely strip these 
trees of their foliage, prevent their growth, and in a second season 
entirely destroy the trees thus twice denuded. Forests thus destroyed are 
comparatively valueless, and the losses occasioned are at times immense. 
In the year 1852, the larve of this night butterfly appeared in count- 
less swarms in all the forests of Lithuania, East Prussia, Nassau and 
Poland, as also in the Swalger districts of the Rothebude forests. Early 
in the month of July, the moths made their first appearance in masses 
that resembled white clouds. The forests looked as if they were covered 
with snow. ‘They were comparatively new to these regions, and came 
to them from the south where ‘ the forests had been burned.” Here and 
there attempts were made to meet the impending calamity, the terrible 
meaning of which the proprietors but too well understood. In the 
single forest of Rothebude, between the 8th of August and the follow- 
ing May, there were collected and destroyed, by computation, one 
hundred and fifty millions of the eggs of this insect, and fifteen hundred 
millions of the male moths, At an enormous expenditure, the trunks 
of the trees were scraped for the eggs, and liberal rewards were paid for 
both eggs and moths by the proprietors, but all invain. They were not 
able to collect much more than half the eggs, and before the 12th of July, 
five hundred acres of pines had been eaten bare, and the trees died. In 
spite of almost superhuman efforts to arrest them, the butterflies of 
the next generation were more numerous than before, and their eges 
covered entire trunks of the forest trees. Before the end of July, all 
but about three thousand acres in the entire district had been eaten bare 
and killed, and by the end of June, 1855, over seven thousand acres of 
pine land had been completely killed, and three thousand more rendered 
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worthless, except for fire-wood. Four and a half millions of cords of 
wood were cut from these forests; the loss caused by the depreciation 
of their value was not less than an hundred millions of thalers, or about 
eighty millions of dollars in gold. Now what is the lesson this fearful 
calamity should teach us, as well as those impoverished proprietors? 
They have, in Europe, birds which, if they had fostered, encouraged and 
protected, instead of persecuting and destroying them, would have suc- 
cessfully encountered these hosts of insects and destroyed them. Of 
these, the European jay is the most important. In size, habits and 
general character, it greatly resembles our own blue jay; in fact, 
except in their places of abode, and in some slight differences of plu- 
mage, the two birds are almost exactly the same in all respects. Both 
frequent and prefer the forests, both render invaluable services by feed- 
ing upon the eggs of caterpillars in the winter, for they are resident 
and not migratory birds, and by feeding their young with the caterpillars. 

It has been ascertained that one pair of jays will feed its young 
with half a million of caterpillars in a season, and that each bird will 
destroy, during the winter eggs that, in the following spring, would 
have hatched into at least a million more of the larve, Our 
blue jays would do the same if we would let them and not persecute 
them. ‘Their favorite food is the egg of our apple-tree or tent cater- 
pillar, and for their young the larve of this same insect is also 
their choice. A pair of blue jays in an orchard would clear it so 
effectually of every caterpillar in a single season that not one 
single insect could be found. ‘This is not mere theory, but ab- 
solute fact, demonstrated by, the careful investigation of the ven- 
erable Dr. Kirtland, of Cleveland. So completely did his care- 
fully protected jay extirpate these pests from the lake shore of 
that part of Ohio, that absolutely not a single individual specimen 
could be found for miles around Cleveland. And yet our wiseacres in 
the State Legislature of Massachusetts in this very last Session in a 
law designed to protect our birds, among its other absurdities and in- 
consistencies, especially dooms the jays, probably the best and most val- 
uable bird we have among us, to destruction, and makes it an outlaw, 
whose life any vagabond may take with impunity. There are other 
features in this law which in view of the ignorance they betray, and 
its signal shortcoming, are simply disgraceful to its authors, but which 
I will not now take your time by considering. My chief point is this, 
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that the presence, in their native forests of only a hundred pairs of 
European jays would have arrested this great loss, would have effect- 
ually aided in the destruction of these insects, in a single season, and 
would have been worth to the proprietors of these forests about a hun- 
dred millions of dollars. 

I have mentioned the cockchafer as one of the most fearful of the 
insect pests of Europe. It is the counterpart of our May-beetle, and 
the grub very closely resembles ours. ‘The European form is, how-) 
ever, worse than that of this country, inasmuch, as the beetles are 
quite as destructive as the larva. The destructiveness of the worms 
are about on a par, only in Europe the large extent of deep culture j 
has tended to their more rapid increase. Yet, we have not much to 
comfort ourselves with in this respect, In our vicinity, these insects 
are evidently, for some cause, on the increase. The summer of 1868 
witnessed a larger flight than was probably ever seen before of the 
parent beetle, our grounds are unusually full of the year-old larvee, and 
it will be fortunate for us, if the summer of 1871, when they will have 
reached their full growth, does not develop even a greater amount of 
injury to grass-lands and crops than was noticed in 1867. 

In Europe, as I have said, the destruction caused by these insects is 
something almost fearful to contemplate. One of these insects, in the 
larva form, it has been ascertained, eats no less than two pounds of 
vegetable root matter during the three years in which it is passing from é 
the egg to the chrysalis. A single statement will give you some idea 
of the enormous quantities in which they are found, and their capacities 
for mischief. The single canton of Berne, in Switzerland, in area not 
half the size of Connecticut, in the years 1864 and 1865, paid out 
259,000 francs, in bounties for the destruction of these insects. There 
were collected and destroyed 83,729 viertels of the beetles and 67,917 
of the worms. A viertel contains about 75,000 beetles and about 
200,000 of the worms, The number of insects thus destroyed in this 
little district, was nearly twenty-two hundred million, enough, with 
only their natural increase to have destroyed the entire crop of that 
canton. The loss actually occasioned in four small districts, among the 
Hartz mountains, by these insects, in 1866, is shown by official returns 
to have been more than a million and a half of thalers, — the entire 
crop of that region. 

I have sought to give you some idea of the enormous losses occasioned 
by these insect pests. I wish now to call your attention to some very 
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interesting investigations as to the value of birds as one of the surest 
means of remedying, and indeed the only effectual means of meeting 
some of its various forms. ‘lhe French government has been especially 
active and the investigations that have been carefully and persistently 
made under its patronage, have been of the highest value. M. Florent 
Prévost has been at the head of the investigations, and has so devoted 
himself to them as to make them the great mission of his life. I have 
studied his reports, and give full faith to the general laws and principles 
which he has educed from his long continued investigations, that cover 
a space of a third of a century. They may all be summed up in this 
comprehensive and sententious dogma: ‘ No agriculturist can take the 
life of any bird without doing that which can result only in loss to 
himself.” I believe that in this he is entirely right. Every bird has 
its mission of good, though we may not now see it. 1 do not ask or ex- 
pect you to go so far as this in the present state of our knowledge. It 
may yet be a long while before we shall be educated to a full knowledge 
of the value of this standing army, this feathered host of nature’s con- 
stabulary who stand as her great counterpoise between the insect powers 
of destruction and the fruits of the earth. M. Prévost has demonstrated 
beyon 1 all dispute, that all birds are more or less insectivorous — that 
those we generally regard as insect-eating birds especially, do not, as a 
general thing, destroy those insects that do us the most harm, and that, 
for the most part, the birds which render the most effectual services in 
destroying the most noxious insects, are birds against which popular 
prejudices are the strongest, The sparrows, the starlings and crows are 
the great destroyers of the cockchafers, as our crows and blackbirds 
are of the May-beetles, and we are ¢at just finding out that many 
birds we have deemed to be our enemies are really our best friends. 

Another most important law of nature revealed by M. Prevost’s in- 
vestigation is of especial interest. This is, that all birds, during the 
period of reproduction, whatever may be their natural food at other 
times, are almost entirely insect-eaters, and that they feed their young 
almost exclusively with insect food. Then the amount of insect food a 
young bird will consume ina given time is enormous. Dr. Wyman 
took from the crop of a young pigeon, a mass of canker-worms, that 
was more than twice the weight of the bird itself; and it is shown by 
Prof. Treadwell, that a young robin will eat, and require too, for his 
well-being, at least his own weight in insect food. On less than this 
he cannot live twenty-four hours. 
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Let us admire the wisdom and goodness of Providence so clearly 
shown in this universal law of nature, that, in the season when insects 
most abound and increase, the whole feathered tribe, without any known 
exceptions of those who inhabit the land, become insect eaters by prefer- 
ence. And those insects which are most abundant, and which do our 
crops the most harm and which man is so powerless to check when they 
have once got the upper hand, all have their enemies among the resi- 
dent birds who would be able to keep them in complete subjection if 
man did not interfere. No insect has so mahy enemies as our worst 
pest, the canker-worm. But none of these are permitted by man to 
have any chance. The purple grakle eats our corn and we have nearly 
extirpated them. The cherry bird is an outlaw, and hunted with- 
out mercy. Our wild pigeons are too tempting to the epicure to be 
spared, and our tame doves, who might be made a better substitute, are 
not sufficiently abundant. Prowling cats destroy a very large propor- 
tion of the chipping sparrows and vireos, and so on, until the canker- 
worm, between our destruction of its natural enemies and our half- 
attempts to keep it down, riots in unchecked and ever increasing 
destructiveness. 


It has been fully demonstrated in Europe that even the most de- 
structive of all their terrible pests, the cockchafer, can be very nearly 
or quite exterminated by taking pains to encourage and favor the in- 
crease of the starling, a bird about the size, and in character allied with 
our meadow lark. A well-known Hamburg horticulturist, John Boot, 
tried the experiment of cultivating the starling, and with complete suc- 
cess. I give his statement in nearly his own words: ten years since 
the canker-worm, (one of the Huropean names of this insect), visited 
his grounds, destroyed whole enclosures of rhododendrons and coniferx, 
His own field suffered also. All artificial means to destroy them failed. 
He bethought him of the starlings, caused a hundred nest boxes to be 
constructed, all of which were occupied by these birds, and in the 
course of one season the nuisance was abated. Their modus operandi 
is to search for these vermin just as they near the surface of the earth 
to emerge as beetles. The starling summarily hauls him out, and 
thatis his last of earth. Mr. Boot encouraged the starling to increase, 
until he had two hundred pairs on his place,.and it is now very rarely 
that he finds one of the worms inhis grounds. His observations of ten 
years, and his very careful generalization of these repeated notes lead 
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to these results: The starling is on the wing 16 of the 24 hours, and 
feed their young twenty times in the day, visiting their nest to carry 
food six hundred times in all. As the starlings have three broods in 
the season and rear about twenty young, he estimates that his two hun- 
dred pairs of these birds, with their young would be able to destroy, if 
there were so many, fifty-seven millions of these worms, in a single 
season. 

I have nearly exhausted the limits, but before leaving the subject I 
will give you a very brief account of the interesting movements and 
discussions on the subject of bird protection, now agitating the cantons 
of Switzerland. 

In March, 1869, the Confederative Council of Switzerland had under 
discussion the question of special legislation for the protection of birds. 
The movement was initiated by the Grand Council of the canton of 
Tessin, praying for a general enactment throughout Switzerland and 
also an international uniformity of law for the protection of useful 
birds, their own agriculture being in a suffering condition, owing to the 
‘unrestricted slaughter of birds. Before adopting any such interna- 
tional union, the Confederative Council addressed inquiries to the several 
local governments of each canton with the view to ascertain what local 
laws were now in force and how 4 a general uniformity of law was 
desired. These answers have been carefully preserved and made 
public. Some points they disclose are not without interest to us who 
are yet novices in the matter of bird-legislation. Ail of the great can- 
tons but one, and all but three in all, have their own cantonal laws, 
but all of these vary in many important respects. In one, Zurich, all 
useful birds are protected, and the magistrates having decided that all 
birds are useful, the whole feathered tribe are under the protection of 
the law. In different cantons different birds are outlawed or protected. 
Ravens, crows, magpies, even starlings, sparrows, linnets, ring-ouzels, 
and other birds of admitted value, are under the ban in here or there a 
single canton, and protected in all the others. In some, birds are pro- 
tected all the year; in others, only during a certain portion. In some 
a landed proprietor may shoot the birds on his own grounds, and in 
another he may not. Generally the fine is fifty francs for every offence, 
- but in some it is as low as five francs. A few punish with imprison- 
ment aggravated violation of law. Some punish the parents for the 
offences of their children. In several cantons, the value of birds and 
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the sin of destroying them is made by law a required study in their 
public school instruction. 

The Bund, an agricultural journal published in Berne, concludes an 
able article on the subject of the importance of birds, the enormous 
losses occasioned by insects, and the incompleteness of Swiss legislation 
in the following forcible manner : — 

‘«¢ These enormous losses occasioned by insects, and the cost of the 
ineffectual attempts to collect and destroy these vermin can all be obvi- 
ated, if man will only not destroy the equipoise of nature, and not from 
wantonness, fastidiousness, prejudice, or superstition, or other equally 
worthless grounds, persecute and exterminate the natural destroyers of 
insects, mice, &c., but, on the contrary, give them the greatest possible 
protection, and tender to them nourishment and care during the inclem- 
ent season. We rejoice that our own cantonal laws for the protection 
of birds are so generally observed, but it is to be regretted that the 
spirit of these excellent laws has not been more generally made the 
subject of instruction in our public schools. We yet more regret that 
in many respects our legislation is still so incomplete. For mstance, 
when we sce that so valuable a bird as the sparrow, just acclimated at 
so much expense in America, the crow, the raven, and many other 
birds of acknowledged utility still outlawed in individual cantons, when 
we see that the destruction of all birds is still permitted at certain sea- 
sons in some, and that in others, only the smaller and least essential 
singing-birds are protected, while the most useful of all are excluded 
from the protection of law, we are forced to express an earnest desire 
that in the cantons where this half legislation still exists a change may 
soon be made more in conformity to the present stand-point of science.” 

The prayer this writer utters in regard to the half legislation of 
Switzerland, I would fain repeat in regard to the half legislation which 
now does discredit to Massachusetts. 

But my time is exhausted and I will trespass upon your patience 
no longer. I will only add, in conclusion, that the two points I 
most desire to impress upon you, drawn from the,experience of Europe 
are, the dangers to us of America arising from the unchecked develop- 
ment of destructive insects on the one hand and the unchecked diminu- 
tion of their natural preventives, the birds on the other. The subject 
in these twofold relations is, I am convinced, well worthy of your 
gravest consideration. Millions upon millions of dollars may be saved 
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or lost as we of this country are or are not wise in time. We already 
see in the ever increasing ravages of the canker-worms, curculios, army- 
worms, locusts, and potato-bugs, wide spread seeds of future, not dis- 
tant calamities, just as the spray that wets the seaman’s cheek, warns 
him of the wave that is gathering its might to overwhelm him, 
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